THE    GENESIS    OF    DISEASE

many casualties resulted from gas poisoning. In the homes it had
to compete with a lamp that had been greatly improved by the
use of mineral oils. The petroleum lamp had the advantage that
it could be carried from one room to another, but it was a fire
hazard too. And then, in 1879, Thomas Alva Edison demonstrated
the electric bulb which was to inaugurate a new era in lighting.

Today man has conquered darkness and can extend his activi-
ties far into the night, adjusting illumination to his needs and to
the requirements of every type of occupation. Cities are no longer
the gloomy places they used to be after dark. Street lights and
neon signs enliven them. People meet in social intercourse, attend
shows, work or play at night without ruining their eyesight. Arti-
ficial illumination has greatly contributed to the safety of our
cities and also to the speeding up of human activities. City people
sleep less than they did in the past, often not enough, and so again
their health suffers.

Man, as a result of his physiological functions and of his occupa-
tions, produces filth. Where many people live close together filth
accumulates very rapidly. Filth in itself is not necessarily harmful,
but since organic material decomposes it provides a breeding
ground for parasites which are a menace to man. Pasteur demon-
strated that bacteria occur in greatest number in the immediate
vicinity of man. The germs of intestinal diseases are ejected with
the stools of patients, which thus become a source of contagion.
Sewage and refuse must be removed from dwelling places. Houses
must be kept clean. This requires much water and is a tremendous
task.

The Romans were fully aware of the hygienic significance of
fresh water available in large quantities. Wherever the Romans set
foot, we still find the ruins of gigantic aqueducts. As a matter of
fact, many of them still fulfill their original purpose. According to
Frontinus, in the second century A. D., more than 222 million gal-
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